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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


As matters of more than usual interest at this period, we give the full pro- 
ceedings of the late Annual Meetings of the two organizations for the promo- 
tion of education which are national in their avowed scope and character—the 
“American Institute of Institute,” and the “ National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion.” On a subsequent page we indulge in a few observations suggested by 
these meetings. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, AT OGDENSBURG, NEW YORK. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting was opened at 10 a. m., August 10, Wm. H. Wells, Esq., of 
Chicago, presiding. After an appropriate and earnest prayer by Rev. L. Merrill Miller, 
a song ot welcome was given, with fine effect, by the Ogdensburg Musical Association, 
under the direetion of Prof. H. S. Perkins. Col. R. W. Judson, on behalf of the Board 
of Education and the citizens of Ogdensburg, gave a hearty and earnest welcome. He 
spoke as follows: 

‘¢In behalf of the Board of Edueation, the citizens of Ogdensburg, and the friends of 
education, it becomes my pleasing duty to welcome the delegates of this convention to 
our village. There is no wors more noble, no object more beneficial, no duty stamped 
with more importance to the age and the nation, than this large and intelligent conven- 
tion is assembled to perform. Embracinz some of the finest minds in the profession, 
gathered from all parts of our land, representing the manifold institutions of learning 
throughout this country, we can but expect that the deliberations of this body will be 
of great influence and vital importance in the noble work of educating our youth. 

«You have been called together by worthy motives—to establish and promote a more 
enlightened and enlarged system for the diffusion of knowledge and improvement to 
mankind. To those from New Engiand, whose institutions of learning have long occu- 
pied a pre-eminence above all others in their standard of scholarship and literary attain- 
ments, whose schools and universities are the hope and pride of our country, we bid a 
kindly welcome. To the great West, whose ardor and interest in this noble work are un- 
surpassed, and whose different localities are represented upon this occasion by sume of 
the most experienced and distinguished in their profession, we tender a joyous welcome. 
From the busy, bustling North, the distant South, and the giant central portion of our 
land, able delegates bave found their way, to present their views and show their zealin 

the important questions to be considered. Te each and to all we bid a hearty welcome, 
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«‘T believe but afew years have elapsed since your orgayization, but your influence 
is already felt far and near. Teachers are seeing the necessity for such an association— 
of periodical gatherings for the exchange of views, and for the mutual improvement of 
all. Men of enlargedideas and great minds ara becoming interested in these annual 
gatherings ; and asI look upon the cluster of faces before me, I can but feel proud of 
my nationality. There never was, and probably never will be, atime in the history of 
our country, when our efforts were more needed, and satisfactory results harder of at- 
tainment. Our country stands faint and bleeding, struggling for its very existence. In 
many parts of our land, near the busy active scenes of strife, schools and colleges, and, 
in fact, the very interests of education, are entirely neglected and forgotten. These 
evil influences will be felt all over our land, and a great and solemn duty devolves upon 
the friends of education to check any iafluences tending to decrease its importance, and 
to see that its blessings are diffused far and near. 

6¢ To successfully resist these dangerous elements the coming generation most possess 
an extraordinary degree of virtue and intelligence. The education of our youth, the 
infusion of correct ideas into the minds of the young, are the great means by wh'‘ch so 
glorious an object can be attained. To further this truly noble purpose and effect so 
desirable an end you are called together. 

‘‘It is, then, with feelings of joy and pride that we welcome you in our midst, not only 
as scholars and teachers and friends of education, but as patriots, philanthropists, and 
Christians. Weleccme! friends of this great work. It is indeed a cheering sight to be- 
hold such a body, representing the sentiments and feelings of so many different locali- 
ties, assembled to perform a work so arduous and noble. It soraises the drooping spirits 
of the despondent and infuses all with renewed hope and belief in the safety and per- 
petuation of our beloved institutions, that, not only is our faith unwavering in the 
successful happy issue from our difficulties but that it is the firm determination of our 
people, by the blessings of education and knowledge diffused all over our land, to pro- 
vide against any similar disaster and raise the nation to a yet higher standard of great- 
ness and glory than its most ardent patriot dare hope. 

‘<I know I but echo the true feeling of every one present in the earnest wish that our 
fondest hopes may soon be realized, when peace—honorable, permaneut peace—may 


again return to our distracted land, and with united heart, we can all exclaim . 


“‘ The good ship Union’s voyage is o’er, 
At anchor safe she swings, 

And loud and clear, with cheer on cheer, 
Her joyous welcome rings. 

Hurrah! hurrah! it shakes the wave, 
It thunders on the shore, 

One land, one heart, one jiand, one flag, 
One nation evermore.”’ 


«‘Then will education, with the arts and sciences, attain the very acme of per- 
fection. 

“T trust your meeting will be beneficial and your stay among us pleasant. Again, I 
bid you welcome, a hearty welcome all, to our place and our homes.” 

Mr. Wells briefly and pertinently returned thanks. 

A communication was read from the New York State Teachers’ Association, uniting in 
welcoming the National Association to the State; expressing sympathy, and pledging 
co-operation in its labors, and accrediting the following list of delegates : 

Prof. Edward North, A. M., tlamilton College; Prof. Charles Davies, LL.D., Columbia 
College ; James Cruikshank, LL.D., Editor of the New York Teacher ; Edward Danforth, 
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A.M., Superintendent of Schools, Troy ; W. N. Barringer, Troy ; J. B. Thomason, LL D., 
New York ; Miss Emily A, Rice, Central School, Buffalo ; Prof. J. M. Watson, A. M., 
New York ; Warren Higley, Auburn. 

President Wells then delivered a highly instructive and practical address, suggesting 
important matters for the consideration of the Association . 

The article of the Constitution relating to membership was read. Applications for 
membership are to be made to the committee, consisting of Dr. Cruikshank, Mr. Bennett, 
and Mr. Bulkley. 

On motion of Dr. J. N. McJilton, of Baltimore, the communication of the State Asso- 
ciation was referred to a special committee. The chair appointed Dr. McJiltov, Mr. 
Bulkley, and Mr. Hagar. 

Mr. Danforth, of Troy, was appointed Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. 8S. Hl. White, of Chicago, was appointed Treasurer pro tem. 

Adjourned to half-past two. 


Afternoon Session.—The Association met at balf-past two o’clock. 

A song was given with fine effect by the Quarte‘te Club. 

Rev. Dr. McJilton, Prof 8, 8S. Greere, and J. W. Bulkley, were appointed a committee 
on the President’s Address. 

A paper by Rev. Dr. Hill, President of Harvard University, on the subject ‘ A Professor 
of the Science of Education should be appointed in each important College and Univer- 
sity,’ was read by the Hon. John D. Philbrick, of Boston. A spirited discussion follow- 
ed, participated in by Rev. President Sears, Dr. Davies, Dr. J. B. Thomson, Rev. Dr. 
W. F. McJilton, Mr. Philbrick, Mr. Hagar, and others. 

Dr. McJilton, from the Committee on the President’s Address, reported the following 
topics for discussion : 

1. The proposition to change the Constitution so that meetings shall be biennial in- 
stead of annual. 2. Thatthe Association be divided into two sections, each to have 
charge of special subjects, 3. The methods of teaching. 

Considerable debate ensued upon the first topic, when it was made the special order 
for the opening of the evening session. 

Dr. Cruikshank reported the following names of candidates for membership : 

Prof. Charies Davies, LL.D., Columbia College; Rev. R. Cruikshank, A. M., Potsville, 
Pa.; Rev. J. 8S. Lee, A.M., St. Lawrence University ; T. F. Thickstun, Hastings, Minn,; 
W. N. Barringer, Troy ; Geo. N. Bigelow, Normal School, Framingham, Mass.; Prof. B. 
F. Tweed, Tufts College ; Wm. A. Mowry, High School, Providence, R. I.; H. D. Worces_ 
ter, Mass.; George A. Walton, Lawrence, Mass.; E. 1. Brown, Hammondsport, N. Y.; 
Augustus Wing, Randolph, Vt.; J. W. McLawry, Hammondsport, N. Y.; Wm. M. 
Brooks, Tabor, Iowa: P. Bradley, Rochester, N. ¥.; Herbert B. Cushing, Boston ; 
Merrick Lyon, University Grammar School, Providence, R. I.; V. H. Deane, Randolph, 
Mass.; J. W. Hunt, Newton-Centre, Mass.; Albert Harknees, Ph. D., Brown University ; 
Wm. Brush, President Upper-lowa University, Fayette ; Simon Barrows, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

Rev. J. Merrill Miller, was elected an honorary member. 

Adjourned till 7 P.M. 


Evening Session.—Association met at 7}4.0’clock. An informal vote was taken on the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution, and the amendment was lost. The subject was 
postponed to next year. 

On motion, the following committee was appointed to nominate officers : 

D. N. Camp, of Uonn.; 8. 8. Greene, of R.I.; J D. Philbrick, of Mass.; J. W. Bulkley, 
of N. Y.; J. N. McJilton, of Md.; D. F. Wells, of Icwa ; C. S. Pennell, of Mo.; Z. Rich- 
ards, of D. C.; J. F. Eberhart, of Ill. 
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Announcements were made in regard to return tickets. 

After a song from the Musical Association, Rev. Dr. McJilton read a paper on the es- 
tablishment of free schools. At the close of the paper, the formal meeting of the Asso- 
ciation adjourned, and the time was spent socially till 10 o’clock. 


TaHuRSDAY.—The Associatien met at 9 o’clock, and the session was opened with prayer 
by Rey. Dr. Sears, of Providence, R. I. 

All lady teachers present were elected honorary members. 

A song was sung with fine effect by the pupils of the Musical Normal School. Prof. 
Perkins aiso exhibited the proficiency of the class in the elements of music. The exer- 
cises were well received by the Association. 

Hon. J. 8, Adams, of Vermont, moved that all State Educational Associations be in- 
vsted to send delegates to this body. 

The Secretary presented the credentials of Robert Anderson, delegate from the Upper 
Canada Association. Referred to Committee on State Associations. 

The Report of the Committee on the President’s Address was taken up, and elicited 
considerable discussion, especially the topic relating to the teaching of English Gram- 
mar, 

The following question was taken up for discussion: ‘* What improvements need to 
be introduced in methods of teaching the ancient languages?”? This was ably debated 
by Prof. Harkness, Dr. Sears, Mr. Weller, Mr. Lyons, and Rev. R. Cruikshank, and 
others. 

Song by Prof. Perkins. 

Dr. H. B. Wilbur, of Syracuse, read a paper on Object Teaching. This was an able 
critique on the method of the Home and Colonial Training School, as practiced in the 
schools of Oswego. 

Adjourned till 24 P.M. 


Afternoon Session.—After a song by the Normal Class, 

Prof. Camp, from the Committee to nominate officers, reported, and the officers for the 
ensuing year were elected, as follows : 

For President—S. 8. Greene, Providence, R. I. For Vice-Presidents—Richard Ed- 
wards, Bloomington, Ill.; 8. P. Bates, Harrisburg, Pa.; @. F. Phillips, New Haven, 
Conn.; F. B. Williams, Madison, Wis; D. Franklin Wells, Iowa City, Iowa; A. J. 
Rickoff, Cincinnati, Ohio ; C. 8. Pennell, St. Louis, Mo.; G. W. Hoss, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
J. W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; D. B. Hagar, Jamacia Plains, Mass.; J. M. Gregory, 
Ann Arbor, Mich:; E. P. Weston, Gorham, Me. For Secretary — W.E. Sheldon, Boston, 
Mass. For Treasurer—Z. Richards, Washington. For Counselors — Abner J. Phipps, 
Mass.; Merrick Lyon, Providence, R. I.; J. 8. Adams, Burlington, Vt.; C. P. Otis, Rye, 
N.H.; D.N. Camp, New Britain, Conn.; James Cruikshank, Albany, N. Y.; J. N. Mce 
Jilton, Baltimore, Md.; E E. White, Oolumbus, Ohio ; S. H. White, Chicago, Ill.; J.G. 
McMynn, Racine, Wis.; Wm. Brush, Fayette, Iowa; T. F. Thic:stun, Hastings, Minn.; 
I. T. Goodnow, Topeka, Kansas ; C. F. Childs, St. Louis, Mo.; E. A. Grant, Louisville, 
Ky.; B. L. L. Brown, New Orleans, La.; Joseph Holden, Stockton, Cal.; J. C. Short- 
ridge, Indianapolis, Ind.; R. Cruikshank, Potsville, Pa. 

The Treasurer rendered his report. 

On motion of Mr. Adams, members were invited to volunteer to be assessed for $5 each 
to pay the indebtedness. There was thus raised $160. 

Dr. Wilbur’s paper was then taken up, and elicited a most animated discussion. 

J. W. Bulkley, Superintendent of the Brooklyn Schools, then read a paper on Town, 
County and State Associations. , 

Adjourned. 
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Evening Session.—At the opening of the evening session, Messrs. E. Danforth, 
Troy ; D. B. Hagar, of Boston ; J. F. Eberhart, of Chicago, were appointed a Committee 
on Closing Resolutions. 

On motion of Dr. Cruikshank, Mr. Robert Alexander, of New Market, C. W., a delegate 
from the Upper Canada Association of Teachers, was invited to the platform, and ad 
dressed the Association, giving an interesting account of the school-system of th 
province. 

After a song from the Musical Association, Dr. Cruikshank presented tke following 
names of candidates for membership : 

Joseph Holden, Stockton, Cal.: Franklin 8. Howe, Watkins, N. Y.; Alphonso Wood, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. D. Weller, Oswego, N. Y.; Ira 0. Kemble, Oskaloosa, Lowa. 

These gentlemen were elected members. 

Hon. S. P. Bates, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Pennsylvania, was then intro- 
duced, and delivered a lecture on Liberal Education. It was an able and exhaustive 
statement of this most important subject. 

The Musical Association then entertaiaed the Association with choice music. 

Fripay.~-The meeting was called to order by Vice-President Wells, of Iowa, in the ab- 
sence of the President. Prayer was offered by Prof. Brush, of Iowa, 

8. H. White, of Chicago, read a sensible paper on ‘A National Bureau of Education 
should be established by the Federal Government.’ First: State systems are distinct 
from each other. Second: Education should be nationalized. Third: Such a bureau 
would give character to our educational system. In the discussion of the above topic, 
Dr. Barnard stated that there was a Bureau of Agriculture, and inquired if the culture 
of souls was not as important as the cu'ture of the soil. 

Next came a fervent appeal by Dr. Barnard, on his favorite theme, ‘Competitive Ex- 
aminations should precede appointments to places of official trust.’ Such places of 
trust are, under our government : West Point, Newport, clerkships at Washington, and 
diplomatic appointments. The system has been practiced in China for a thousand 
years, and has been the only conservative element of the government. Soin France 
and England. But barefaced cheating has been practiced upon the people of this coun- 
try by the abuse of examination. Five cases are known where members of Congress sold 
their privilege,—in one case for $1.200, 

The failure at West Pointis owing to a want of proper material. The Professors at 
West Point are as fine as any in the world, but the country don’t have a chance 
to availitself of them. Fifty per cent. of those who enter the Academy are obliged by 
lack of brains to leave before graduating, There are some congressional districts in ° 
New York which have never succeeded in getting a graduate through. 

Mr. Davies, of Columbia College, a graduate and long a Professcr at West Point, said 
that although it is only necessary to read, write and cipher, 15 per cent. of those who 
present themselves for admission are rejected, and of the remainder 60 per cent. are re- 
jected before gradation. There is less fibre of intellect each year, and the ability of the 
school is 25 per cent. less than it was 35 years ago. 

The afternoon was devoted to short speeches from representatives of the different 
states, giving the status of education therein. 

After testimonials to the exceedingly hospitable reception of us by the people of Og- 
densburg, and the induction of President Greene, the Sixth Annual Session was adjourn- 


ed for one year. 

One of the happiest features of this very successful meeting was the social levee at 
Fagle Hall this evening, where a large representation of the citizens met the teachers in 
social intercourse. President Greene filled the chair with grace, and speeches were made 
by Col. Judeon and Hon. Preston King of Ogdensburg, and by Dr. Sears and others of 
the Association.—IZilinois Teacher. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The Thirty-Fith Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, was held 
in the City Hall, Portland, Maine, on Tuesday, August 15th, at 24 o’clock, P. M., and 
was called to order by the President, Charles Northend, Esq., of New Britain, Conn. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. D. Shailer of Portland. 

Mayor McLellan welcomed the members of the Institute and friends to the city, ten- 
dering them the use of the public buildings, and wishing them a pleasant and profitable 
meeting, Nathan Webb, Esq., was then introduced, who, in well chosen words and 
graceful manner, followed up the welcome extended by the Mayor. Hon. E. P. Weston 
followed Mr. Webb, in a few appropriate remarks in the same direction. 

The President of the Institute responded to the addresses of welcome, thanking the 
Mayor and other gentlemen for their kind offers and most encouraging words, and pro- 
ceeded to give his annual address, selecting for his subject a review of the educational 
changes that have taken place in the last two-score years, to show that progress of a 
very decided character has been made. 

The address of the President was followed by a lecture from J. N. Bartlett, Esq., Prin- 
cipal of the Normal School at New Britain, Conn., on ‘“‘ The influence of school life upon 
character.’ 

The President then stated that since the last meeting they had lost three officers by 
death: Wm. D. Ticknor, Gideon F. Thayer, and George Allen, Jr,, of Boston, and an- 
nounced the following gentlemen as a committee to prepare the customary resolutions: 
Messrs. Smith of Norwich, Conn., Baker of Jamaica Plain, and Sheldon and Mason of 
Boston. 

EVENING SESSION. . 

Met at 8 o’clock, the President in the chair. The audience was quite large, and evi- 
dently of the highest intelligence and respectability. 

J.D. Philbrick, Esq., then delivered an exceedingly interesting andinstructive lecture 
on the self-education of the teacher. 

SECOND DAY. 

The session of the morning was opened at 9 o’clock, with prayer by Rev. Mr. Colton 
of Middleton, Conn. 

The question—How may parental co-operation be best secured? was then taken up, 
and gave rise to aa animated and interesting discussion, in which A. P. Stone of Ply- 
mouth, Mass., Nathan Hedges of Newark, N. J., E. P. Weston of Gorham, Me., Rey. 
Mr. Colton of Middletown, Conn., William E. Sheldon, and Charles Hutchins of Boston, 
T. W. Valentine of Brooklyn, N. Y.. W. A. Mowry of Providence, and a gentleman by 
the name of Brown, took part. 

After two hours had been spent in the discussion, the subject was laid upon the table. 

Hon. E. P. Weston, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Maine, then occupied the 
attention of the audience with a lecture on the tendency to extreme opinions and prac- 
tices in educational affairs. 

After a few remarks by John D. Philbrick, Esq , in warm commendation of Rev. War” 
ren Burton’s ‘¢ Helps to Education,’’ the Association adjourned until the afternoon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Institute met at 2% o’clock, 

On motion of Mr. Sheldon, it was voted that the present officers continue in service 
until the close of the session for this year. 

The society then proceeded to the election of officers, and chose the following gen- 
tlemen : , 
President—B, G. Northup, Saxonyville, Mass. 
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J. W. Allen, of Norwich, Conn., was then introduced, and delivered an address on 
s¢ The Teacher an Agent and not a Servant.’’ 

Appropriate resolutions were then offered in regard to the officers of the Institute 
called hence during the past year—William D. Ticknor, Esq., Gideon F. Thayer, and 
George Allen, Jr.—and feeling and eloquent tributes paid to their memories. Elbridge 
Smith of Norwich, Conn., and J. D. Philbrick of Boston, spoke of the great service ren- 
dered to the cause of education by Mr. Thayer, and testified to his remarkable fitness for 
his profession, and the excellencies of his character asa man. D.B. Hagar of Jamaica 
Plain, and Nathan Hedges of Newark, N. J., referred in terms of fitting eulogy to the 
services of Mr Ticknor, as Treasurer of the Institute for thirty years, to his many 
charming qualities, bis unblemished integrity, and his fidelity to every trust. An elo- 
quent and touching tribute was paid to the memory of Mr. Allen, by his intimate per- 
sonal friend, Samuel W. Mason, of Boston, who spoke of him as one of the best educa- 
tors of the country, a friend of the oppressed and ignorant, and, in the highest sense, a 
Christian gentleman. Messrs. Philbrick and Hagar also spokein warm eulogy of Mr. 
Allen, as a faithful and devoted teacher and most estimable man. 

The resolutions were all unanimously adopted, and the deepest sympathies of the 
members of the Institute tendered to tne bereaved families of their departed friends. 

At half-past four o’clock the society adjourned until evening, that an opportunity 
might be afforded to the members to cultivate the social affections, which, by the way, 
seemed to be very readily and cordially embraced. 


EVENING SESSION. 


‘The Association met again at eight o’clock. A severe rain storm, geatefuf to the 
parched earth, but disagreeable to the shrinking flesh of men and women, rather lessened 
the audience, but, nevertheless, a goodly number assembled, who paid the closest attea- 
tion to an able and vigorously written address by Rev. E. B. Webb of Boston, on the 
question, How to make the most and best of aman. 


THIRD DAY. 


The Institute commenced its session this morning at nine o’clock, Samuel W. Mason, 
Esy., of Boston, the Secretary, in the chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. Thomas New- 
comb. 

Mr. N. L. Stevens of Portland, extended an invitation to the teachers present to visit 
the observatory on Munjoy Hill and view the beautiful harbor, and stated that the new 
school house on Cumberland and Congress streets, one of the best specimens of school 
architecture in New England, would be open for their inspection, and also the Natural 
History Rooms. 

The question, *¢ Should examinations be conducted by the teacher or the committee ?”’ 
was then taken up and discussed by Messrs. Smith of Norwich, Hagar of Jamaica Plain, 
Morley of Andever, and Prof. Ilarkness ot Providence. 

Rev. Mr. Morley spoke in commendation of the method of examination pursued at 
Philips Academy, Andover, where the teacher took the lesson and asked the questions, 
while the Trustees assigned the section in the several text books in which the pupils 
should be examined, and asked additional questionsif they pleased. In that way, avery 
tair understanding was obtained of what the scholar knew on a particular subject. 

Dr. Dio L: wis gave a brief address on his popular system of gymnastics, with illustra- 
tions by one of his pupils, which manifestly gave great pleasure to the audience, as they 
testified by hearty applause. 

Prof. P. A. Chadbourne, of Williams College, then favored the Institute with an inter- 
esting aid valuable lecture on the Relations of Natural History to Education. 

Reports from the several States were then called for, and Hon. Joseph White, State 
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Superintendent of Massachusetts, Messrs. Eberhart of Illinois, Burbank of New Hamp- 
shire, Barrow of Iowa, Hedges of New Jersey, Perkins of New York, Cotton of Connec- 
ticut, Stevens of Maine, and Rev. Mr. Newcomb, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
at Inlton Head, 8. C., briefly responded, giving an account of the educational condition 
of their respective States. Progress was represented as the universal rule, and the most 
encouraging statements were made respecting the interest of the people in this most 
important cause, as evinced by their liberality in providing the means for securing the 
most competent teachers, convenient school buildings, and the like. Rev. Mr. New- 
comb’s account of the condition of things in the benighted region which is now the ficld 
of his labor, was intensely interesting. He stated that there were 100 teachers in those 
portions of South Carolina and Florida now under the control of the national govern- 
ment, and testified to the great eagerness as well as capacity of the freed people for in- 
struction. He fully believed that if the exertions now making in their behalf could be 
continued, the people of the North would be ashamed of the bitter and unreasoning pre- 
judice which they had entertained and encouraged against this unfortunate race. 

The representatives from Iowa and Illinois, having taken occasion to glorify their 
States for the patriotic and zealous manner in which they had responded to the calls for 
troops, thereby avoiding the draft, Mr. White said that while he admitted that they had 
a right to be proud of their achievements in this direction, still he would remind them 
that they had made a draft, which commenced ten, fifteen, and even twenty years ago, 
whereby they had drafted the young men of New England to such an extent that now 
we hed within our borders 300,000 more women than men; and if the West would send 
us back those young men, we, too, would submit to ne draft. 

Mr. Barrows—We want the young ladies sent West. (Laughter.) 

Mr. White—Send handsome representatives from the West, and you shall have them. 
(Great merriment.) 

Mr. Philbrick of Boston said it was not known to most of the members that efforts 
had been heretofore made to secure the establishment of an Educational Bureau at 
Washington, but without success. Believing that the causes which had operated to de- 
feat the measure no longer existed, he would move that a Committee of three, consist- 
ing of Hon. Joseph White of Mass., Ion. Joseph Barnard of Connecticut, and Hon. E. 
P. Weston of Maine, be appointed to memorialize Congress on the subject. The motion 
was adopted. 

Mr. Cotton of Connecticut then introduced resolutions of thanks to the several rail- 
road companies, the Boston and Portland Steamboat Company, the Mayor and the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, the proprietors of the Observatory, and the managers of the 
Natural History Rooms for their courtesy and liberality to the Institute. 

The last resolution of the series was as follows: 

Resolved, That we close these pleasant Meetings and leave these kind hospitalities with 
regret, and with the hope that this border State of the North may advance with increas- 
ed wisdom and energy in that upward path of improvement visible in every department 
of her civil and social life, and with the firm belief and prayer that long ere we shall 
meet again within her bounds, this civil war may be ended, in the only way in which it 
can be ended--in a peace based on the highest interests of humanity and justice. 

The resolutions were adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Sheldon of Boston offered a resolution of sincere and hearty thanks to the retir- 
ing PresiJent and Secretary, for their unwearied and successful efforts to promote the 
interests of the Association. 

The resolution was adopted, and the members then united in singing the Doxology, 
*¢ Be Thou, O God, exalted high,’’ after which the society adjourned sine die.—Rhode 
Island Schoolmaster, 
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DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In the absence of any communications for this Department we make some 
valuable extracts from Circulars of different Superintendents, copies of which 
have obligingly been sent to us: 


ono” 
ENCOURAGE COMPETENT TEACHERS. 


We greatly need more good Normal Schools, expressly designed for the training of 
teachers. I am pleased to know that Normal Classes are being formed in the County, in 
the High School at Fond du Lac, and in the College at Ripon. I hope those designing 
to teach will avail themselves of the best advantages at their command, that they may 
not only understand the theory, but be experts in the practice of teaching. 

And yet the fact that young and incompetent persons apply for certificates is not all 
the fault of the candidates themselves. Many such persons come to the Superintendent 
with a request from a district board that the bearer be approbated to teach their school, 
because the sehool district is poor or has little money in the Treasury,or because the school 
is backward, and they cannot afford to pay for a good teacher. Now this is bad logic. 
No district can afford to hire a poor teacher. If yeu secure a man to superintend your 
farming operations in your absence, you secure as good a man ag you find. If you hire 
a head clerk, or a master mechanic, or a houve-keeper, you look for the best. Now ap- 
ply, the same principle in securing educators for your children. You cannot afford to 
entrust this business in the hands of novices, or incompetent persons ; much less to 
teachers of questionable character and habits. In the hands of some teachers your 
child may become a stinted dwarf in intellect for life. Entrusted to a bad person the 
child may be—how easily—ruined. But scratch the green rind of asappling, or wantonly 
twist it in the soil, and the crooked and gnarled oak will tell of thee, for centuries to 
come. 

One district clerk brought to my office a child thirteen years of age, and requested me 
to examine her. This child having no certificate was placed in the schocl contrary to 
law. On visiting the school 1 found it as I expected. The average number was four. 
The teacher said some days no scholars came. This district presents quite a respectable 
list of scholars when the annual report on which to secure money is presented. Itis 
sheer nonsense to approbate mere children to teach school. And the schools will be 
small and backward, and education will be neglected, just so long as extremely young 
or incompetent teachers are employed. This is what has induced, and what will continue 
just this state of things. If you wish to secure the services of some one who shall act 
as your agent in securing volunteers to save your town from the draft, you look fora 
man who is adapted to the place, and who will do the work thoroughly. The cost is 
secondary consideration. You expect to pay what the work is worth. Do the same 
thing with teachers Some of the best teachers in this county have been thrown out of 
employment the past summer, because they could not support themselves on the prices 
offered, while others have accepted wages which would not cover their board at ordinary 
rates. The price of almost everything which teachers have to furnish is increased three- 
fold. I beg that you will take this into such consideration that your teacher shall re- 
ceive a fair compensation. I. N. CunDat., Supt. Fond du Lac Co, 


THINGS TO BE REMEDIED. 


Amajority of our schools are poorly supplied with text books. The excuses are, dis- 
tance from book-stores, ignorance of the kind required, forgetfulness, want of means, 
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&c., &c. Sometimes weeks pass before classes can be properly organized—sometimes 
two or three read from one book, or prepare their lessons from one arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, or spelling-book. Some are not supplied with pencils, paper, copy-books or slates, 
In some schools there are found alm ‘st as many different kinds of text-books in each of 
the branches taught as there are pupils in the school. Schools thus furnished admit of 
no classification, are hard te conduct, and are productive of little good to the pupils. 

Irregular attendance, and want of punctuality, are crying evils in“many of our dis- 
trict schools. 

From these cauzes the short term of three months is shortened in respect to a large 
number of children, by one, two, and sometimes three and four weeks. And this often 
happens from trivial causes. Those that complain the most of high taxes to support 
schools are generally the persons that lose the most by irregular attendance, 

St. Croix county in general, may justly be proud of her school houses. For the most 
part they are well built, convenient, and comfortable. But there are painful exceptions. 
Some are mere shanties, cheerless and inconvenient, without desks or blackboards. 
Some quite respectable in: outward appearance and design, are yet unfinished, and al- 
though in exposed situations, are unsupplied with outbuildings or inclosures. Provi- 
sions most essential to decency and modesty in the habits of children, and often post- 
poned and neglected even in districts where their importanc» is admitted and where lib- 
eral expenditures have been made. 

To remedy these evils I would respectfully offer the following suggestions : 

1. That the District Boards determine what text-books shall be used in these districts, 
respectively, and exclude all others. 6 

2. That each district remote from a book-store, make an appropriation sufficient to 
purchase books and stationery to supply the wantscof the school during the succeeding 
term, and authorize the treasurer of the district to sell oF dispose of books and station- 
ery to the children as they may need them. The treasurer might entrust to the teacher 
the business of supplying the school. 

8. That the School Register of the preceding term be exhibited at the annual meeting, 
and read by the clerk, and an estimate made of the logs to the district from irregular at- 
tendance, and that measures be proposed and discussed in the meeting for improving the 
school in this respect. 

4. That the District Boards call the attention of the electors to the condition of the 
school house—to the necessity of enclosures and outbuildings, black boards, wall maps 
and charts,—the most indispensable requisites to a profitable school. * * * 

Permit me to earnestly recommend the frequent visitation and inspection of the school 
under your charge, to use the utmost care in the selection of your teachers, and if pos- 
sible to retain such as have proved themselves capable and faithful, and to provide lib- 
erally and promptly for the little wants and comforts of the school room, so that both 
the teacher and children may feel that they have faithful guardians and friends in the 
District Board. A. H. WELLD, Supt. St Croix Co. 


EDUCATION ALL IMPORTANT. 


Permit me to urge you to provide liberally for the education of your children the 
coming year. Do not, under the plea of “hard times,’? cut down the time of your 
school, and diminish the means of its Support. The times are pressinz, all admit, buf 
retrenchment may better commence any where else than in matters of education. You 
may, if you think best, limit your family in c'othes, and if need be, in food also, with- 
out producing lasting injury, but to starve the minds of your childzen, is to injure them 
for all future time. No parent can afford to do this to his child Let us first of all, 
provide for the security of the virtue and intelligence of our children, thus laying the 
foundation of their future usefnlness and happiness. 

A. P. Henprickxson, Supt. Waukesha Co. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


I would also take this opportunity to recommend to each District Board that they pro- 
cure for their district at least one copy of the Journal of Education. As this pamphlet 
is the official organ of the State Educational interests and contains much needed valu- 
able information concerning schools it is to the true interest of every School District to 
subscribe for the same The terms of subscription are only one dollar per annum in 
advance. All communications can he addressed to Rev. J. B. Pradt, office of the 
*‘ Journal of Education,’ Madison, Wis. Wu. C. Wricut, Supt. Richland Co. 


ARRANGEMENT OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 


In more than a hundred school-houses which I have visited this summer, I have not 
tound more thav abcut twenty, in which little children can sit comfortably, or without 
danger to their health, for an hour. The seats are nearly ail too high, They may an- 
swer for grown up men ; but the mass of children that attend school are not s9 tall; nine 
inches is high enough for seats for small children. Ten, eieven and twelve inches for 
children ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen and fourteen years of age. But in many instances 
I have found children placed on beaches with their feet dangliug four, six and sometimes 
eight inches from the floor. Who can live in any comfort while thus seated—to say 
nothing of improving the mind by study—especislly waen the seats are narrow (and 
sometimes slanting downwards the front edge, cr at best only level,) and with a perpen- 
dicular back? How often have I been moved to pity, at the sight of so many children 
writhing and twisting themselves in every direction, in the vain effort to escape the un- 
easiness, discomfort and absolute pain needlessly, I had almost said wickedly, inflicted 
on them by means of the ill-devised seats which they must occupy from day to day. 

In some instances this difficuity of the seats can be remedied by a single day’s work of 
some public spirited person handy with tools. Remarks on this subject, with measure- 
ments, will be found in the last edition of the Scheol Code, to which attention of the 
meeting is referred. 

In many instances the desks are co far from the seats that children cannot learn to 
write, and are in danger of becoming round-shouldered if they habitually use the desks 
for any purpose. 

The windows should be so arranged as to let down a few inches from the top, for the 
ventilation of the room. In winter the air of most of our school-rooms is 
very foul and unhealthy. The mind cannot work successfully while the lungs are in- 
haling a depraved atmosphere. Will you not vote to have this done, and appoint some 
reliable man to attend to it? D. W. RosenkRANS, Supt. Columbia Co. 


OUT-HOUSES. 

On the abovetopic I will take the liberty of transcribing a paragraph o1 two from the 
last report of the State Superintendent : 

‘¢ There is nothing in the whole range of labor in the educational field that calls so 
loudly for steady, persevering efforts, as dces this work of making the people realize the 
absolute necessity of providing suitable out-buildings for the accommodation of pupils at 
school. There are facts gathered trom all parts of the State, that if narrated in their 
true light and bearinz, would crimson the cheek of any human being for very shame. 
School-houses are found standing upon high naked prairies, and with windows upon all 
sides so low that persons within the house can easily see what is without, windows having 
neither curtains nor blinds, and yet no provision whatever is made for either sheltering 
or screening the young of either sex while attending to the inevitable calls of nature. 
A few dollars are saved, but will the money saved repurchase lost refinement and sacri- 
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ficed virtue? Willit procure for the men and the women of a few years hence the lost 
jewels of modesty and chastity? Willit quench the flames of passion that may be en- 
kindled in the breasts of the young at a time when prurient imaginations often’ ‘ar 
sway? Willit restore wasted health, impaired intellectual ability, and lost ch.« ‘er? 

© A school-house without suitable out-buildings should be indicted as a pubiic nuis- 
ance. AsI have passed through the State and found here and there a specimen of this 
kindof economy, it has weakened my faith in the boasted refinement of the American 
people. So long as a single plague-spot of this kind remains, the efforts of all good 
men and women should be redoubled for its eradication. Within the past two years 
there has been marked improvement, and hope is enkirdled anew.’’—Jb. 





DEPARTMENT OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


LINEAR MEASURE. 

Requisites for the Lessons.—The teacher should be provided with laths or thin 
strips of wood, varying in length from one inch to one yard. At least six of 
the shorter measures should be procured, viz: six laths one inch long, six two 
inches long, ete., up to twelve inches. These will afford employment for sey- 
eral children at the same time. 

Outline for early lessons.—The different measures from one inch to one foot 
being placed on a table, several children may be requested to find the shortest 
measure or lath upon the table. The attention of all being gained, the teacher 
may tell them that those selected are one inch long. All will repeat in concert 
looking at them carefully—“ The laths are one inch long.” The measures being 
thrown down upon the table, six children may be directed to find a lath one 
inch long. Let them arrange themselves in a line facing the school, holding 
their laths in their hands, and the rest observe and decide whether correct. 
The teacher may now take a two-inch lath and after gaining the attention of 
all, may place the one-inch lath upon it twice and allow the class to decide 
how long it is. All will repeat ‘The lath is two inches long.” Six of the 
class may be sent to pick up laths two inches long, cthers one inch. All should 
observe and decide as before. Proceed in the same manner to give the chil- 
dren practice in distinguishing the length of other measures. We usually send 
seven or eight little ones to the table upon which the laths are lying at the 
same time to pick up measures of different lengths. After they have selected 
them they arrange themselves in a line facing the school and each one in suc- 
cession holds up the measure and says ‘‘I was told to find a lath (for example) 
six inches long.” All observe, as the teacher measures it by the one-inch, 
and count the number of inches as it is proved whether it is right or not. 
Practice may be given in counting by two’s and threes in the measuring pro- 
cess. The question should be frequently asked how many times did the one- 
inch measure it? How many times did I place the two-inch measure upon 
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this? How much longer is the four-inch lath than the two inch? ete. The 
ideas of division as well as addition and multiplication. may be developed in 
this manner. 

Drawing Lines.—Children may be allowed to find measures of a specified 
length and pass to the board to draw lines of the same length. We usually 
send six to draw lines of the same length and request those in their seats to 
draw upon slates. Those at the board after drawing are allowed to pass among 
the desks and measure the lines upon the slates giving each child an opportu- 
nity of seeing whether he is right or not. The class may be kept very much 
interested during these exercises. As many children should be kept busy as 
possible. ‘ Activity is the law of childhood ;” and acting upon this law, they 
never weary, even when there is a sameness in the lessons. 

Order of Exercises for following Lessons. —1. Review previous lessons; 2. 
Distinguish 1, 2, and 3 feet; 3. Class draw lines 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 inches long, 
and disect them; 4. Class judge of the length of books, slates, pencils, ete; 
5. Draw parallel lines (for example) 6 inches long two inches apart; 6. Draw 
circles having a specified diameter; 7. Measure off one, two, and three feet of 
cord or tape; 8. Class make out by actual measurement aud commit to mem- 
ory the following table. 

12 inches make one foot. 
3feetmake “ yard. 
54 yards make “rod. 
164 feet make ‘ rod.—Aimerican Educational Monthly. 





HOW TO TEACH READING. 
FIRST METHOD. 


Learn the names of the letters, the ‘ a-b-ab’s,” little words, and big words,— 
pronouncing all the syllables,—and then read. The child thus taught, in the 
course of many years learns many words,—few of which, however, convey any 
idea to the mind. Each letter, each syllable, each word is a new fact to be 
learned and remembered by a single act of memory. Children thus taught 
regard fluency of utterance as the climax of good reading. And the result of 
the process is that they can name words arranged horizontally, as in reading- 
books, as glibly as when arranged perpendicularly, as in spelling-books. The 
writer was thus taught, and he distinctly remembers being called upon to ex- 
hibit his unusual powers of reading long before he dreamed that reading is any 
thing save calling over words as written. And he remembers just as distinctly 
that it was full two years after he could “read in the Testament ” that he learn- 
ed to his joyful surprise that there are “stories in books.” The date is fixed 
by an old copy of the Farmers’ Almanac, in which the first “story” 
All before that had been literally only “words, words, words.” And at least 


was read. 
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one precisely similar instance,—that of the daughter of a retired schoolmaster 
sixty years of age, who taught his own children,—has come under the writer's 
observation. Now it is probable that the fathers who practiced this method 
knew that this would be its effect,—but they could conceive no better. They 
believed that, necessarily, the ‘‘roots of learning are bitter,”—and that the 
knowledge which would ultimately thus break in upon the mind would more 
than compensate for the bitterness then past. 
SECOND METHOD. 

First learn things. Then describe those things orally. When some facility 
in this is acquired let an outline drawing of some object be made. Let the 
objects be such as are easily represented, and let the pupil copy the drawing. 
Take, for example, a hat. Talk with the class about it, its shape, its size, its 
use, its parts, ete. Present a drawing in outline, and have them copy it. 
Correct errors, and gently teach them to draw it properly. Next introduce the 
printed name, “hat.” Let the children repeat the word individually and 
in concert, until familiar with it. Have cards on which the word is printed in 
connection with others,—and have them search it out, until they recognize the 
word as readily as the picture. Cultivate their power of observation and de- 
scription by requiring each one to tell you on the morrow something about the 
hat worn by some member of his family. Hastenslowly. Take up other words 
in the same manner, é. g., cat, rat, mat, bat, ete., etc, etc. It will not be 
long before some bright child will discover, (and, if properly taught, will sud- 
denly announce the discovery), that some one of these words consists of three 
parts. Applaud him for the discovery, and pronouncing the word slowly, show 
him that the spoken word also consists of three parts, e. g., m-a-t, giving each 
sound separately. Now drill the class on each of these sounds, as before on 
the whole word, and let them make the letter representing the sound, until 
able both to made it and distinguish it, as well as utter the sound, readily. 
The sound is as yet to them the name of the letter. When these words and 
letters are thoroughly learned, and can be readily written,* take up others, e. 4, 
man, ran, can, pan, ete., etc., in the same way. Be sure that words which do 
not admit of representation by drawing, be understood by using them in sen- 
tences, and by requiring the child to form sentences in which they oceur. As 
fast as words are learned they should be arranged in columns at the top of the 
blackboard, and there should be a frequent drill upon them, the pupils utter- 
ing them as rapidly as the teacher points at them in every variety of order 
and disorder. After a few words are thus learned they may stand in some 


such order as this: 


a rat is on the floor 
now he is in my hat 
hit him with the old bat 


* Children should print letters. It is not difficult. 
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let the old cat get him 
the cat has bit the rat 
now the cat has the rat 
she eats him on the mat. 


It will be understood that this is a new order of arrangement, and the drill 
will proceed as heretofore, the teacher pointing to a word, now here and now 
there, and the pupils responding as usual. When the interest is at its height, 
let the teacher point to the words in the order in which they are arranged hor- 
izontally. Urge the children to repeat them more rapidly. Pass the pointer 
along the line, and presently one of the bright-eyed ones almost dances as he 
looks up to the teacher and exclaims, ‘‘ A rat is on the floor,—o-o-h!” Be pa- 
tient now with the dull ones; explain the matter, and when all ‘“‘see it” pass 
on to the next sentence, and so through the lesson. It will be well now to have 
a book in which the same lesson occurs, and to put the book into their hands 
for a few minutes, that they may read it there. Let them copy it now on 
their slates as a reading lesson. Proceed with this process to other words and 
other lessons, being careful all the while to talk with the pupils on all the sub- 
jects mentioned. The result will be that children will learn facts as well as 
words. They will learn to attach ideas to words, and not to read without 
thought. So doing, they will read naturally, intelligibly,—and will have ac- 
quired a practical knowledge of the arts of composition, .conversation, and 
grammar, long before they would otherwise have even learned to read—and 
that without thought. Haud inexpertus loquor, that is, “I’ve tried it.” 

There are many combinations of these two methods, but their excellence is 
in proportion to the degree in which they approach the last. Nor is this method 
so difficult that it needs special ‘‘ Normal” training to acquire it. Any earnest, 


dilligent, persevering teacher can do it.—Jd. 





PENMANSHIP. 


‘Teach boys that which they will use when they become men,” said the king 
It is necessary for every one to write, and he owght to be able to 


of Sparta. 
The real penman is an artist. A well balanced, finely written 


do it well. 
page, shows the ability to represent conceived forms, and speaks well of him 


who executes it. The master of the pen, as he gracefully sweeps his hand 
over the page, and makes those delicate motions, resulting in beautifully form- 
ed letters, is well worth observing. Writing should be taughtas a science. A 
page may look well, as a whole, when upon examination, it is found to contain 
none of the principles of systematic penmanship. We grasp the pen and strike 
at a letter or a word without coming down to the minute elements of which 
letters should be composed. It is close criticism that discovers poor work. 


All instruction in penmanship may be reduced to this: study every principle, 
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every element, and every point of each letter, and make it, too. Itis a wonder, 
that writing can be read at all, when it is destitute of these true elements. It 
is not a wonder that so many are poor writers. Teachers themselves are too 
often unable to teach this branch thoroughly. The pupil may be told that hig 
writing is bad, and that he must do better; but this is not sufficient. The 
teacher must know how to write, and must form letters for the pupil, describ- 
ing them ashe proceeds. The scholar should be taught to attend to principles 
and elements, rather than letters; for if he can make the former, he can the 
latter. Take for example, the letter e. It is finished at three strokes of the 
pen. The first is the upward, right curve; the second is brought straight down 
to the line, forming a full loop; the third is thrown off parallel to the first. 
In a similar manner let every letter be analyzed. Let the pupil have a per- 
fect conception of the elements, then give him incessant practice on them. 
These elements are well given in several of the systems of Penmanship now 
before the public. The work of the pen may remain, though the voice may 
be lost.—Conn. Common School Journal. 





SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


JourNAL or Epucation:—In Clark’s Grammar, page 110, Def. 105, Obs., 
the sentences: “If the boat goes to-day, I shall go in it,” and “If he repent, 
forgive him,” are given to illustrate the difference between the Indicative and 
Subjunctive moods; “goes” being in the Indicative, and ‘‘ repent” in the 
Subjunctive mood. Will you be so kind as to explain. Iam unable to see 
any difference between the two sentences. M. J. Wotcorr. 

Kingston. 

Repty.—Brown says (Gr. of Grammars, p. 577, Note IX): ‘A future con- 
tingency is best expressed by a verb in the subjunctive present; * * * 
but a conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires the indicative mood: 
as, ‘If thou forsake Him, He will cast thee off forever.—Bible. Though he is 
poor he is contented. 

In the examples quoted by our correspondent, the first, “if the Doat goes” 
&c., assumes the going as a fact, and should be indicative—‘If the boat go ”° 
&c., would at once strike the critical ear as wrong. Mr. Brown censures those 
Grammarians and Authors who disregard or depreciate this distinction. It is 
one of the instances in which the tendency of the language is to corruption. 
Our correspondent will see that in the familiar expressions—“ if the boat goes 
it goes” —“‘if it rains it rains”—it would not do to change the first “ goes” 
or the first “rains” to the subjunctive form go and rain. 


—_ —— 





MEN cannot make satisfaction for sin, though they seem to find great satis- 
f action in it. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY, 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


At this time the question of our future National Education is one of greatest 
importance in the estimation of every reflecting man who wishes well to his 
country. It is not enough that rebellion be crushed by military force ; that 
the present conspiracy to destroy the republic, which evidently has its ramifica- 
tions into the very heart of the loyal States, be effectually brought to nought ; 
and all latent, selfish and cowardly treason overawed by an overwhelming 
demonstration of public opinion. The roots and the seeds of future treason 


and rebellion will remain; they have their origin in human selfishness and 


wickedness; they are always to be feared in a great and free republic whose 
safety must consist in the virtue and intelligence of the people and not, as 
in despotisms, in a constantly uplifted military arm. 

But virtue and intelligence cannot be diffused through a nation except by 
the instrumentalities of early education; and these must be fostered by national 
as well as local means—by the federal as well as the state governments. The 
fathers of the Republic saw this, as is indicated in the words of the Ordinance 
of 1787, which had reference to the future welfare and government of the 
great Territory of the North-West, then ceded to Congress by Virginia: ‘‘ Re- 
ligion, morality and knowledge,” said they, ‘‘ being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” The remarkable feature of these words is that they 
recognize religion and morality before knowledge, as things to be inculcated 
through schools and the means of education,” in order to the preservation of 
“good government and the happiness of mankind.” They of course intended 
this to apply to the whole country as well as to the magnificent region in which 
they saw springing up future states; and probably supposed that each state 
would sufficiently provide “for schools and the means of education,” just as 
they supposed that each state would provide for the extinction of slavery. We 
may well venerate these men, but being human they were not infallible, and 
looking from our stand-point of to-day, we cannot but regret that they and 
their compeers, when they afterwards framed the Constitution, had not only 
recognized openly the fact of the existence of slavery, but made the most ef- 
fectual of all provisions for its extinction by requiring that all states admitted 
to the Union should have a system of Free Education as well as a Republican 
form of government. Had this been done, it is morally certain that we should 
not have been plunged into any such gigantic struggle between freedom and 
slavery a3 now convulses the land. 

But while the past cannot be recalled, we are impelled to look anxiously to 
the future. Grant that the ship of State weathers the present storm,—are her 
timbers sound, and are there no insidiously opening seams, no unnoticed leaks, 
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no latent evils that may cause her to founder, even when sailing on smooth 
seas? Those who shall have most to do with the education of coming genera- 
tions will have most to do with determining the answer to these questions. 
And it is a cause of hope and thankfulness that notwithstanding the gloom of 
the past season, the two organizations for the promotion of education which 
are national in their character, and whose Proceedings we give in this number, 
held their annual meetings, with a respectable attendance. 

The National Teachers’ Association, which assembled last year at Chicago 
and this year at Ogdensburg, has been in existence only ten years, and has 
held but six anniversaries, but gives promise of increasing usefulness and im- 


portance. Several of the subjects presented and discussed passed beyond the _ 


technical topics of the teacher’s profession, and were such as it befitted a Na- 
tional Congress of educators to consider. The American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, which has recently held its Thirty-Fifth Anniversary is a more venerable 
body and comes down to us from a former generation. It has rendered im- 
portant service to the cause of education, as might be expected from a society 
embracing such men as Horace Mann and Gideon Thayer—the death of which 
latter is recorded in its late proceedings. When it was first organized the 
West scarcely existed, and popular education out of New England, had receiy- 
ed little attention ; but this society asit began, so it has continued to be, mainly 
New Anglican in its composition and character. The Procedings of the late 
meeting do not seem to have been marked with as great breadth of aim as 
those of the other Society, but one practical measure at least, of national im- 
portance, was brought forward—that of memorializing Congress upon the es- 
tablishment of a National Bureau of Education. But we leave our readers to 
indulge their own reflections upon the whole subject, merely adding that we 
regret to see the names of but two Wisconsin teachers recorded as in attend- 
ance upon the former meeting, and none upon the latter. 


INSTITUTES. 


The Institutes appointed by Col. McMynn, as agent of the Normal Board, 
have been held as below. Mr. J. C. Pickard assisted in the work, for which 
he seems to have a happy aptitude. As might have been expected from his 
long experience and well-known skill as a teacher, Mr. McMynn has rendered 
valuable service in the campaign to the teachers and schools of the State. 


Oconto.—The first Institute commencing August 23, was held here. With 
but few teachers in this remote region, the attendance was of course small ; 
but we learn from Supt. Seward, of Oconto county, that a good work was done 
in this first gathering of the kind in that distant quarter, and that a good spirit 
prevailed—of which last we have a convincing indication in a list of ten sub- 
scribers from Mr. Seward—or four more than the quota for the county. 
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PLATTEVILLE.—The Institute here, commencing August 23, was in charge of 
Prof. Pickard, assisted in some of the exercises by Mr. Guernsey, Principal of 
the Academy. The attendance was 32—much less than we should have ex- 
pected in this large county—but those present had we believe a pleasant and 
profitable time. No names came up from this Institute for the Journal, but 
since the return of Supt. Purman from service at Memphis, they begin to come 
in, and Grant has sent us so far 19 of her 70. 


PLover.—We have been kindly furnished with the following report: 

The Teachers’ Institute held at Plover, commencing August 30, and continu- 
ing two weeks, was a very interesting and profitable one. Fifty-six members 
were enrolled, and the attendance was good on the second week. Teachers 
from Wood and Waupaca counties were present. 

The different modes of imparting instructions, also the manner of conduct- 
ing recitations in the common school branches, were presented, and every 
teacher must now go forth to his labor with his own plan remodeled gnd im- 
proved. 

Special attention was given to Reading and History as these branches have 
been much neglected in our schools. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the members of the Institute feel themselves called upon to 
express their sense of the ability, faithfulness and kindness yith which Col. 
John G. MeMynn has conducted the Institute. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be tendered to Col. John G. Me- 
Mynn, the Rey. E. C. Fish and B. Burr, Esq., for the lectures delivered by them 
during the session of the Institute. 

Col. MeMynn addressed the citizens of Stevens’ Point by invitation of the 
School Board. This lecture came in due season and will, we hope, exert a 
good influence on the community. J. Mecran, Sec’y. 

The attendance as will be seen was large for that sparsely settled region. 
Supt. Alban sent us down a few more names for the Journal, and Portage 
county has so far furnished 16 of her 26. Wood and Waupaca counties had 
already more than filled their quotas. 

AppLeton.—The Institute here for Outagamie county and vicinity, numbered 
50, and commenced Sept. 13, continuing two weeks. A dozen names for the 
Journal, sent down by Supt. Driscoll, were one of the good results, and we 
hope to see Outagamie fill up her 30. The session was a profitable one. 

PortaGe.—Though in a locality to accommodate both Columbia and Mar- 
quette counties, we learn that the attendance upon this Institute, apart from 
pupils belonging to the High School, was quite small. Whole number present, 
40. Two names came down for the Journal, making five for Columbia Co. 


Wavkesua.—As we expected, judging from the one held last year, the Insti- 
tute here, commencing October 10, and continuing two weeks was eminently 
successf"l, About 120 members in all were enrolied, and good order, good 
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attention and good results marked the sessions, Evening lectures by the State 
Superintendent, Professors Alexander and Ewer, of Carroll College, R. C. 
Spencer, of Milwaukee Commercial College, and F. B. Williams, late of Madi- 
son. Waukesha county is wide awake and progressive. Not only did the In- 
stitute indicate this, but having already given 60 names for the Journal (6 more 
than the quota asked for by the Executive Committee), enough were added at 
the Institute to bring the list up to 80. Eagerness was manifested to obtain 
“Hints to Teachers” and whatever else might be of service to them. We 
were gratified to hear from Prof. Alexander in his lecture that it is proposed 
to devote some attention to a Normal Class at Carroll College, but we should 
be much more gratified to learn that a real Normal School is to be opened in 
Waukesha. We have five times too many Colleges in the West and not one 


Normal School where ten are needed. 


Buruineton.—Here also was an attentive and working Institute with upwards 
of 50 members. Racine county does not intend to lag behind any of her sis- 
ters. Lectures were delivered by the State Superintendent, Rev. Mr. Hutch- 
ings of Racine, and others. The quota for the Journal (42), already filled, was 
creased nearly in the same proportion as at Waukesha. Here too a satchel 
full of ‘‘ Hints” &c., was eagerly taken, and the cry was for more. The In- 
stitute continued but one week, closing Friday, October 28, which ended the 
Fall Series. 


Keyosna Co.—An Institute was held in this county in the latter part of Oc- 
tober. §. D. Gaylord of Sheboygan, took charge we believe, and we infer 
therefore that those present had a profitable time. We are looking for a good 
list of subscriptions from Supt. Graham, who, like Supt. Cheney of Walworth, 
was absent during the summer at Memphis. 

Other Institutes have been held we presume, of which we have received no 
information, and it is the commendable custom we believe with many Super- 
intendents to connect some institute or drill exercises with their Examina- 
tions. 


New Svperintenpents.—Robt. Lees is appointed for Buffalo county, in place 
of A. Finkelnburg, resigned; Geo. A. Jenkins for Calumet county, in place of 
A. W. Hammond; Rey. A. Kidder for Eau Claire county, in place of Rev. §. 
A. Hall; and J. K. McGregor for Waupaca county, in place of J. Wernli. 
These appointees have also been elected we suppose, for 1865, the remainder 
of the two years term. 


Oxituary.—We are pained to announce the death in this city, last night, of 
Miss Mary W. Curtis, Principal of the First Grammar Department of the 
High School, after a sickness of between two and three weeks. For two 
terms this young lady has been connected with the schools of our city, giving 
the most unqualified satisfaction, both to the Board of Education and to those 


whom she has been called upon to instruct. By her amiability and her sterl- 
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ing qualities, she has endeared herself to those with whom she has been asso- 
ciated, not only in the school room but in society, and we know the School 
Board feel it will be difficult to fill her place.—B. F. P., in Janesville Gazette, 
October 6. 

From an appropriate set of resolutions adopted by the teachers of Janes- 
ville, and furnished to the Gazetle and to the immediate relatives of the deceas- 
ed, we select the following as reminding us all of our duty: 


Resolved, That we will ever cherish the memory of her pure life and true 
character, and honor her noble and unselfish devotion to her life-work, while 
we strive to emulate her virtue, and take to heart the lessons taught us by her 
life and death. 


The death of Miss Curtis is the more impressive from the fact that she is 
the third teacher of the Janesville Schools who has been summoned from her 
work during the past year, one of them from the same school building. ‘ Be 
ye also ready.” 


Towa. 





The ninth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association was 
held at Dubuque, August 23, 24 and 25. About one hundred teachers were 
present. The exercises were spirited and of a decidedly practical character. 
M. Ingalls of Muscatine, State Agent for the Association, made an interesting 
report of his labors. He declined a re-election. The State was divided into 
two districts, and Messrs. A. S. Kissell of Scott county, and J. Piper of Ma- 
kaska county, were elected State Agents. This looks like work. The Associ- 
ation resolved to sustain ‘‘ by material aid and educational contributions” the 
Instructor and School Journal, published by Mills & Co. Hon. O. Faville, State 
Superintendent, was requested to act as editor. 





A training school for 
teachers has been in operation at Davenport, during the past year, under 8. H. 
Kissell, Superintendent of the Schools of that city. A committee appointed 
to examine into its condition, speak in the highest terms of its success.—Ohio 
Educational Monthly. 


Inp1ana.—Geo. W. Hoss, editor of the Indiana School Journal, is elected 
State Superintendent of Instruction. We scarcely hoped for so good a result 
when he was first nominated. Give us “educational men for educational 
offices.” We hope the new legislature will not forget the schools when they 
assemble. Indiana needs liberal legislation on the school system.—ZJ0. 


OrEeGoy.—The Teachers’ Association of Oregon seems from the programme 
of the annual meeting held at Albany, August 2, 1864, to be a working body. 
The meeting occupied four days, and lectures and essays were read from twen- 
ty-four different persons. ‘The teachers were entertained gratuitously.” 
Many of them are subscribers to that very valuable journal, the California 
Teacher.—Mass. Teacher. 


Cuicaco.—Says the Ohio Educational Monthly, speaking of the election of 
Mr. Pickard as successor of Mr. Wells, ‘The Illinois Teacher takes the matter 
to heart seriously. The insuperable objection to Mr. P. is the fact that he re- 
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sided outside of Illinois, and has not been, hitherto, one of the Chicago teach- 
ers! We are assured that there is ‘‘ considerable feeling” in the city respect- 
ing the importation of even ‘so able a man as Mr. Pickard.” Possibly there 
may have been several axes to grind on said grindstone !” 


BOOK NOTICES, 





Tne ELEMENTARY AND CompLeTE Examiner; or Candidate’s Assistant: prepared 
to aid Teachers in securing Certificates from Boards of Examiners, and 
pupils in preparing themselves for promotion, teachers in selecting review 
questions in Normal Schools, Institutes, and in all Drill and Class Exer- 
cises. By Isaac Stone, A. M., Principal Kenosha High School. Chicago: 
Geo. & C. W. Sherwood. 1864. 214 pp. 12mo. 

The title explains the object of this book. While it is gratifying that the 
increasing sense of a need of higher qualifications in teachers has given birth 
to many books designed like this to “ aid” them, we are at the same time re- 
minded by such books that their only effectual aid is Normal Schools—schools 
where they can be properly trained, in both theory and practice, for their work. 
The volume before us seems to have been carefully and judiciously prepared 
by Mr. Stone, and like the similar volume published by Messrs. Sargent, Wil- 
son and Hinkle, and advertised on our cover, will be found useful not only to 
all teachers and advanced pupils who are to be ‘‘ examined ” but to all who are 
called to the office of examiner. 

Gems For THE YounG. By Charles Northend, author of “ Teacher and Parent” 
&ec. Boston: Brewer & Tileston; Chicago: G. & C. W. Sherwood. 12mo., 
47 pp. 

In this little book Mr. Northend has brought together a truly “choice selec- 
tion of proverbs, wise sayings of eminent authors and valuable maxims,” which 
the ingenious teacher will find very useful, not only for “ memoriter exercises, 
and for lessons in analysis,” but in many other ways; while the thoughtful 
parent and benevolent teacher will be thankful for the means thus afforded 


for instilling good thoughts and wise counsels into the minds of the young. 


Wesster’s New UnasripnGep Dictionary.—We have received a few specimen 
pages of the new illustrated edition of this great work. Our high expecta- 
tions of its superior merits are entirely surpassed. The revision embodies in 
the aggregate the results of thirty years of carnest literary toil by as many 
eminent scholars, both of this country and of Europe. The vocabulary com- 
prises upwards of 114,000 words, being at least 10,000 more than any other 
English dictionary ; and the definitions never excelled, are illustrated by over 
3,000 attractive and elegant engravings. The table of synonyms occupies 72 
pages, and several other valuable features are incorporated. It seems to be 
as complete and perfect a work as finite wisdom and skill can produce.—Ohio 
Educational Monthly. 

Not having recived any specimens of the new work we borrow the above, 
which is doubtless just.—Epr. 
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Arravr’s Home Macazing closes it volume for 1864 with the widest circula- 
lation it has yet attained. For 1865 it will be enlarged, and made still more 
worthy of the patronage it is receiving. No periodical in the country has 
met with a heartier welcome from the press. Its praises are heralded from 
every direction. To maintain the high place it has reached in public favor, 
the publishers and editors will spare neither expense nor labor. It is eminently 
the people’s magaziue, and should find a place in every home. For Terms see 
Advertisement. To any subscriber to the Journal for $1.50, if sent to us with 
a stamp to forward the money. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This double number was nearly all put in type before the Meeting assembled 
at Milton, but not put to press till its adjournment. We have time and space 
to say only that the session, though somewhat impromptu, and continuing not 
quite two days, was unusually practical and profitable, and the more so, per- 
haps, because thus impromptu. Everybody felt and said that “we had a good 
time.” A new and strong impulse was given to our Educational work, and an 
especial prominence, as was meet, at this time, to the matter of “ His- 
tory and Political Education in our Common Schools.” The Proceedings will 
be given next month. The attendance was about one hundred. The Journal 
was not overlooked, but set forward 250 subscriptions on its course, and there- 


by much encouraged. 


Youtus’ Derartuent.—We shall endeavor to resume the Youths’ Depart- 
ment in our next issue, and to make up our usual variety generally. 


“Tracuers’ Motives.,°—We commend this article to the careful perusal of 
our readers. Although we give up considerable space to it, we do not know 
of anything more valuable or appropriate to lay before teachers. 


VARIOUS THINGS. 


All subscriptions should begin with the July number. We have printed a 
good many back numbers, and cannot afford to throw them away. Then we 
cannot say anything about the continuance of the Journal into another vol- 
ume. We hope our friends will help us through with this. We have to 
pay a tax of five cents on every subscription received, and hope our friends 
will not subject us to another tax, by sending uncurrent money. It should be 
When subscribers change their 








Wisconsin currency or Treasury notes. 
residence, they must rembember that we do not know it, unless they tell us of 
it, and of course continue to send to the old post-office till otherwise ordered. 


{38~ Please read the following offers, and help to carry out the programme. 
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PRIZES TO SCHOOLS. 


$10. Zo the School which sends us between now and Christmas, the Largest List 
of Subscribers, with one dollar for each subscriber, we will send one set of 
Johnson’s Philosophical Charts, 10 in number, and worth $10. They are each 
4x 23 feet, mounted on cloth like a map with roller, and varnished. They il- 
lustrate quite extensively the sciences of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, 
and form a good substitute for expensive Apparatus, can be used with any text- 


book by a competent teacher, and are especially useful for oral teaching, as . 


well as ornamental to a school-room. 

$7. For the next Largest List, as above, we will send Lippincott’s Gazetteer of 
the World, an invaluable book of reference, and the Portraits of Hon. J. L. 
Pickard and Hon. J. G. MeMynn, quarto size suitable for framing. 

$5. For the next Largest List, as above, we will send Brown’s Grammar of 
Grammars,.the sum and substance of all Grammars and most valuable in every 
School and the Portraits as above. 

$4. For the next Largest List as above, Whitail’s Planisphere of the Heavens— 
to Astronomy what a Globe or Map is to Geography, and in some respects 
better than a Celestial Globe ; also, Chapman’s Map of Wisconsin, on cloth, 
and the Portraits as above. 

$3. For the next Largest List, as above, we will send Lloyd’s Map of the 
United States, Chapman's Map of Wisconsin, on cloth, and the Portraits as 
above. 

In each case the money for each subscription must accompany the prize list, 
and the Prizes will be sent at the expense of the successful schools, as may be 
directed. In case of being unsuccessful, each list will still be entitled to one 
of the prizes below, so that every competing school will be sure of a reward 
for its efforts. All subscriptions to begin with the volume, and all subscribers 
receiving the Portrait of Mr. Pickard in the first number. 


PORTRAIT PRIZES TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


To any teacher who will send us Ten or more subscriptions to Vol. IX of the 
Journal we will send post-paid, the large Quarto Portraits of Hon. J. L. Pick- 
ard and Hon. J. G. McMynn, engraved on steel, and suitable for Framing. 

For Eight or more subscriptions we willsend either of the Portraits as above, 
and Orcutt’s ‘Hints to Teachers” a valuable book worth 50 cts. 

For Four Subscriptions, both the Portraits, Octavo size, suitable for framing. 

For Two subscriptions, either of the Octavo Portraits, suitable for framing. 

In each case the money must accompany the order, and Portraits or Book 
will be forwarded post-paid, as agreed. 

(ae The same Prizes are offered to any School which obtains and sends us 
any of the lists as above. Thus any teacher or school, by a little effort among 
the patrons of the school, can secure one or both of these Portraits, large or 
small, which-form most appropriate ornaments for the school-room or parlor. 
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PRIZE PORTRAIT. 


At the Institutes held at Waukesha and Burlington, we promised as a return 
for their liberality, that the subscribers in the counties of Waukesha and Ra- 
cine should have a portrait of our State Superintendent, Col. McMynn. We 
shall extend a like recognition to every county that has filled its quota, or that 
may do so before the First of January. (See the Table below.) 

To each individual subscriber who has sent, or may hereafter send us one or 
more new subscribers before the time mentioned, we will also send the por- 
trait, and to the new subscribers so obtained, and shall commence issuing it in 
the December Number. By a little effort, every present subscriber, even in 
counties that have not filled their quota, may thus secure the two Portraits 
—of Messrs. Pickard and McMynn—for himself and one or more friends. We 
must however annex these conditions: The new Portrait will be issued to no 
subscriber, old or new, till the subscription is forwarded, and all new subscrip- 
tions must be for the whole volume, commencing with the July number. 


THANKS RETURNED. 
To the Superintendents of the counties marked with an asterisk in the fol- 
lowing Table, for enabling us to thus indicate that their quotas are filled. 


PATRONAGE OF THE JOURNAL. 
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ARTHUR’s HOME MAGAZINE. 


Arthur's Magazine deservedly enjoys the reputation of being one of the best moral literary 
Magazines published in America.—Coburg Sentinel, C. W. 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY T. 8. ARTHUR and VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





Tne Home Macazine for 1865 will be enlarged and improved, 
and made still more worthy of the eminent favor with which it has been received. Its 
character as a HIGH-TONED PERIODICAL, claiming public favor on the ground of 
real merit, will be carefully maintained ; while for variety, interest, usefulness, and all 
the attractions of literature and art essential to a true Home MaGazinz, the publishers 
will aim to make it SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


A Fine Steel Engraving, and two pages of Music, will appear in 
every number, besides choice pictures, groups and characters, prevailing fashions, and 
a large variety of patterns for garments, embroidery, etc, ete. In all respects we shall 
give a EIRST-CLASS MAGAZINE, at a price within the reach of every intelligent reader 
in the landg 

A new story by T.S. ARTHUR will be commenced in the January number. 
YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE—One copy, $2.50 ; three copies, $6.00; five copies, and 
one to gette-up of club, $10.00 ; nine copies, and one to getter-up of club, $15.00. 


A BEAUTIFUL PREMIUM PLATE, 
Entitled ‘THE INFANCY OF SHAKESPEARE,” will be 


mailed to each person who sends us a club of subscribers. It will also be mailed to each 
single subscriber from whom we receive $2.50. 

Ba For $4.50 we will send one copy ef Home Macazinz and GopEy’s Lapy’s Book for 
@ year. 


Address, T. 8S. ARTHUR & CO., 
323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CUTTER’S 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY & HYGIENE. 





A knowledge of the principles of Physiology and laws of Hygiene is much needed, as 
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is manifested by the numbers that seek exemption from military duty. To aid in the 


dissemination of such knowledge, I will supply (to teachers only), my works upon 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, at lowest wholesale dozen prices, and give a set of 


large colored illustrating charts ($ or 10 in set), gratis. 
For particulars, address, 


CALVIN CUTTER, 
Warren, Massachusetts. 
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